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YOUTHFUL SENSIBILITY. 
[From Miss Burney’s Traits of Nature.] 


HE spirits of this too susceptible child (Adela), though 

naturally high, had been subdued nearly beyond the 
possibility of speedy restoration, by the scenes which, for 
many weeks, she had sorrowfully witnessed. In addition 
to the benumbing influence which those afflicting causes pro- 
duced upon her faculties, her nerves had recently sustained a 
shock (unknown to all but Amy) capable of leaving upon a 
youthful imagination an impression the most gloomy and 
awful, 

During the two last days of her suffering grandmother's 
existence, the nurses and attendants deemed it necessary to 
probibit the child’s admission into the sick room. "This inter- 
diction almost broke her heart, and but for the soothings and 
sympathizing tenderness of Awy, would have been a heavier 
affliction than she could have supported. 

Perpetually on the watch, however, to obtain, if possi- 
ble, a favourable opportunity of gaining a moment’s access 
to the bed-side of her only friend, she stole softly, towards 
the evening of the third day of her painful seclusion, to the 
forbidden door. It was the fourth or fifth attempt of the 
same kind she had made since morning, and on each occa- 
sion, after a Jong pause of almost breathless anxiety, with 
her hand upon the lock, she had been compelled to retreat 
by the sound of voices or footsteps within, which con- 
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vinced her the attendants were all in waiting. Amy had been 
privy to these repeated trials ; no arguments being of weight 
safficient to convince her that it could be either right of 
pardonable to debar an affectionate child from the sight 
of her parent, as long as th it parent continued in possession 
of her senses; and acting upon this principle, she even ven. 
tured to become the companion of her young mistress’s in 
trusion. 

To the child’s unspeakable delight, she not only escaped 
all observation in her way to the patient’s chamber, but 
on reaching it, distingaished ‘no sound within, which, she 
thought, need withhold her from endeavouring to enter. She 
tried the handle of the door, which gave way with perfect 
ease ; and advancing on tip-toe, and with a beating heart, she 
procecded some paces towards the bed. 

The profound silence that reigned in the apartment— 
now in the decline of a cloudy autumnal evening, so faintly 
lrghted as scarcely to render objects discernibie ; the des 
serted state in which her benefactress appeared to have been 
left; and, above all, the undefinable apprehensions that 
seized upon her mind, and filled it with vague, but solemn 
emotions—all chilled ber heart, aud for some moments ar- 
rested hersteps. A whisper from Amy, who stood centinel 
at the door, und urged her to lose no ume, lest they should 
be surprised, impelled her again to move forward. She 
drew nearer to the curtains, and gently opening them, on 
the side next the window, the ever venerated and ever deat 
countenance of Mis. Cleveland presented itself to ber view, 
overspread by a paleness so cadaverous, exhibiting an in- 


mobility so anpa une, that the unulappy child, half cone 


- . ‘ " . = . 
scious of her miisfortune, though ignorant of the appear. 


ance, and of al!, except i@ name of death, stood trembiing 
and awed at ti tchi—too much terrified to cry out, too 
much amazed to i vefage in flight from so dirctal a 
spectacle! fer heart alinost audibly throbbed— reyes scemed 
fixed by fascination upon the livid object on which they 
lared nding as if spell-bound and 
rooted ¢t the - 1] wing her hand, it came 
in con \ i t cold i ! niny !) of the 
istly Cory yh mock was too et to be borne—she 
uttered a feeble thouch penetrating shrick, and sunk senseless 
on the bed. 

Lhe W ki ¥ refi ction P the ni htlyv dre wn oO! the te if- 
strock girl, after is unfortunate moment, were of a nature 
continually to recal the impressive secne to her harrowed te 
eination. She asked Amy no questions when she rec rvered 
from her fainting fit: ber own observation, transient as ul had 


been, haying, beyond all p ssibility of dotbr, taught ber to 
know 
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know that the ghastly, pallid, inanimate figure, which she 
had beheld, could be a representation of nothing but irre- 
coverable mortality. Yet she dreaded to hear the fact con- 
firmed; dreaded to hear the word death applied to one 
she had so tenderly loved; and from this cause, though the 
subject was ever uppermost in her mind, made no communi- 
cation of her thoughts, but sad as they were, suffered them to 
prey in silence upon her health and spirits. 

Amy, not having been ordered to announce to her the fatal 
tidings, and being herself unwilling to enter upon a conver- 
sation so afflicting, the absolute certainty of the loss she 
had sustained was never communicated to the neglected 
child, ‘till the day her mourning apparel was brought into 
her room. All the smothered emotions of her heart then 
burst forth, and she gave way toa paroxysmn of grief, that 
frightened as much as it affected poor Amy, and produced even 
in the thoughtless Julius a temporary disposition to participate 
in her boundless sorrow: 


Circumstantial Aecount of the Assassination of Mr. Per- 
ceval by John Bellingham, and of his Trial, Convie- 
tion, and Ewecution jor that Crime. 


(Concluded from Page 484.) 


§ ken, risoner having obtained the papers taken from bim on 
the Monday betore, addressed the court, for nearly two 
hours, in a collected and fluent manner. He denied any 
motives of personal enmity to Mr. Perceval, but said a denial 
of justice had obliged him to take redress into his own hands, 
He then went into a detail of his sufferiugs for the last eight 
years; said that he had been suspected at Archangel of 
having sent intelligence to Lloyd’s, that a ship had .been 
unfairly wrecked in the White Sea, in consequence of which 
the underwriters refused to pay the insurance ; that he was 
therclore subjected to an unmerited persecution in Rassia ; 
that he wes imprisoned at Archangel; that he was sent to 
Petersburgh, when he made his complaints to the Russian 
governinent, but was again, on a false charge of debt, thrown 
into prisou; that be applied to Lord Leveson Gower, who 
aflorded him no assistance, but that he was marched past 
his house daily with commou malefactors; that his wife, only 
twenty years of age, with an infant in arms, and pregnant, 
Was atthis time odliged to make the voyage to England un- 
protected ; that he was kept in a miserable condition for 
six years, bandied from prison to prison ; at length, through 
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the interference of a benevolent Russian, and when he was 
deserted by his Britannic majesty’s representatives, he ob. 
tained a revisal of the corrupt proceedings against him; but 
could procure no pecuniary compensation. He regretted 
that Lord Leveson Gower * had not fallen by his hand instead 
of Mr. Perceval (a murmur of disapprobation in the court.) 
Considering his treatment a national affair, he bad applied 
1o ministers, and had, for the purpose of evasion, been re 
ferred from one to another, until he gave notice at Bow-street, 
that he would take justice into bis own hands ; when he was 
told “ he might do his worst.” He had presented petitions to 
the prince regent. He was obliged to the attorney-general 
and court for setting aside the plea of his insanity, urged 
by his counsel, and could assure them, whenever he should 
appear before the tribanal of God, he should be adjudged 
innocent of the wilful murder of Mr. Pereeval. That he 
perished by his hand, he admitted ; but, to constitute felony, 
there must be melice prepense—the wilful intention,—which 
had not been proved. He had been robbed of his pro- 
perty, bis family ruined, and his mind tortured through the 
conduct of government agents, and he was now to answer 
for his life, because Mr. Perceval chose to patronize iniquity, 
and refused him redress. He concluded by saying, “ if 
{ am destined to sacrifice my life, [ shall meet my doom 
with conscious tranquillity ; | shall look forward to it as the 
weary traveller looks for the promised inn, where he may re 
pose his wearied frame, after enduring the pelting of the pitiless 
storm.” 

The prisoner's witnesses were then called; Ann Billet 
(who appeared deeply affected) said, that she came up volon- 
tarily from Southampton, upon reading an account in the pa- 
pers of Mr. Perceval’s assassination; knew the prisoner 
from childhood ; his wife and children reside at Liverpool; 
his father died insane in Titchfield-street, Oxford-road. Had 
not seen the prisoner for the last twelve months; believed 
him to be deranged when he spoke of his affairs; never 
knew him to be under medical care. Mary Clarke had 
known the prisoner since he came from Russia ; believed 
him to be insane; never knew him to be under restraint.— 
Mary Fidges, his landlady’s (Mrs, Roberts’) servant, in Mill- 
man-street, deposed that he had lived two months at her 

mistress’, 


* Lord G. L. Gower has laid before parliament a letter stating 
what he recollects of Bellingham’s case in Russia. It appears 
irom it, that Lord Gower befriended him as far as he could, 
and privately assisted in restoring bim to liberty. Bellingham 
uever wasa man of property. Ile lived separate from his wile and 
children, 
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mistress’s, was very orderly, kept remarkably regular hours, 
and went to the Foundling Hospital twice on Sunday the 10th 
of May, with her mistress. 

Sir James Mansfield succinctly recapitulated the circum- 
stances already detailed, and remarked, the plea of insanity 
could not be ot any avail in such a case, unless it could be 
proved that the prisoner, at the time he committed the act, 
was so far deranged in his mind, as not to be capable of judg- 
ing between right and wrong. 

The jury, after retiring a short time, returned their verdict— 


Guilty. 


The recorder immediately proceeded to pronounce sentence 
as follows : 

« Prisoner at the bar,—You have been found guilty of one 
of the most atrocious crimes—a crime that, in all ages, and 
in all nations, has been held in detestation. In your case, 
this crime has been attended with every possible circum- 
stance of aggravation. You have been guilty of the murder 
of a person whose suavity of manners disarmed hostility and 
rancour. By his death charity has been deprived of its 
warmest friend, and religion of its best support, and the 
country of its greatest ornament, A man whose public 
character and talents were capable of saving his country.—- 
The muider you have perpetrated in the midst of unarmed 
men, confiding in their innocence and the sacred functions 
vested in them by their country, and in the very sanctuary of 
the law.” 

He concluded a very solemn and impressive address by 
sentencing the prisoner to be taken to the place from whence 
he came, and from thence to be taken, on Monday, May 18, 
to a place of execution, and there hung by the neck till 
dead, and his body afterwards to be dissected and anatomized. 

Soon afier seven o'clock on Monday morning, the city 
officers attended to execute the law. They had some conversa- 
tion with the criminal, who denied having any accomplices. 
He cominued also to think that “ because he had no personal 
enmity against Mr. Perceval, he had committed no crime.” 
He behaved in a firm, composed, and collected manner, dur 
ing the preparations for his execution; and at the place of 
execution he paid no attention to the mob, among whom 
Was a momentary confusion, but immediately repressed by a 
general cry of “ Silence.” After hanging the usual time his 
body was taken to the anatomical theatre, at St. Bartholomew’s 
hospital, where Sir W. Bhzard proceeded to the customary 
dissecuon. 


Report 
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Report has said that his heart was found to afford signs of 
life during four hours after he was dead ; and that a cast has 
been taken from his face to preserve his pliysiognomy. We 
have no satisfactory intelligence on these particulars. 

After his examination, “Bellingham was sent to Newgate, 
His commitment was signed by Michael Angelo Taylor, 
esq. M.P. who accompanied him in the coach to Newgate, 
(where he was double ironed), about one o'clock on ‘Tues. 
day morning. Three keepers, one the principal turnkey, 
were stationed to watch him with the utmost vigilance. He 
went to bed almost immediately, and soon fell soundly 
asleep, and continued so ‘till near seven o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, and this sound repose he continued during his stay in 
the prison. 

This wretched man was aged 42 years. It is said, that 
he was brought up in a counting-house in London ; ond 
some years ago went to Archangel, where he lived with 
a Russian merchant, in whose employment, as clerk, he con- 
tinued three years. Having formed a connection with M, M. 
Dorbecker and Co. in the timber line, he returned to Eng. 
Jand in order to seek a contract for the supply of timber ; 
and entered into considerable engagements with the merchants 
of Hull. Ships were in consequence sent out to Archangel 
to bring home cargoes; but M. Dorbecker having mean- 
while become a bankrupt, the vessels returned iu ballast. Bel- 
lingham, who sti!l remained at Hull, was arrested, and 
thrown into prison by the disappointed merchants, for the 
non-fulfilment of the contract ; and during his confinement, 
or soon afterwards, he wrote a pamphlet “with the intent of 
ridiculing the merchants of Hull. 

On the recovery of his liberty, he proceeded again to 
Archange}, where he entered into various speculations, 
which ended in his involving himself in still more nume- 
rous difficulties. [t appeared from the inquiries of Lord 
Leveson Gower, and Consul Sir Stephen Shairp, that Bel- 
Jingham having been engaged in commercial business with 
the house of Dorbecker and Co. pecuniary claims were made 
by each party against the other, and that these claims had 
been by the governor-general referred for decision to four 
merchants, two British merchants being appointed on the 
part of Bellingham, and two other persons on the part of 
Dorbecker, 

By the award of those arbitrators, Bellingham was declared 
to be indebted to the assignees of Dorbecker, the sum of two 
thousand roubles. This sum, Bellingham, notwithstand- 


ing this decision, refused to pay. He was there very troubles 


some to the government, sending to them memoria! after 
memorial, He appealed to the senate, which confirmed the 
judgment 
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judgment against him. He, moreover, generally conducted 
himself with much passion; at length he was sent to prison, 
where he remained a considerable time ; claiming, in vain, 
the protection of the British minister, who, indeed, could render 
him no assistance. 

Bellingham returned to England, full of complaints against 


‘the Russian government. He married in London, but took 


up his abode at Liverpool. He cowmenced the business of an 
insurance-broker, whilst his wife pursued that of a milliner. 
He continued at intervals to present memorials to the British 
government on the subject of hisclaims ; but these were con- 
cerns with which government had nothing to do. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE CARACAS, 
[From Semple’s Sketch of the present State of the Caracas.] 


FTER ten days’ residence at Puerto Cabello, I prepared 
to return to Caracas, leaving my companion, who waited 
for a vessel bound to Curacgoa. On the 6th of February, 
1811, I set off, attended by my trusty Mulatto, and soon lost 
sight of the unhealthy flat of Puerto Cabello. In two hours 
[ wasamongst woods, and water-falls, and mountains, and clouds; 
and looked down with undiminished pleasure on the dark ro- 
mantic glen which had so much delighted me in my descent. 
From the summit of the mountains [ once more enjoyed 
a view of the extensive plain of Valencia, and cesceaded 
to that ill-fated town. I saw again the pass of El Morro 
and the village of Mariara, where civil bloodshed was first 
to take place. Once more, [ traversed the banks of the 
lake, and enjoyed from the top of La Cabrera a view which, 
as the sun disappeared, acquired new charms beneath the mild 
light of the moon. I again admired the thriving appearance 
of Maraczi, and on the eminence which divides La Victoria 
from the plains of Valencia took a distant and farewell view of 
the lake. 
rom La Victoria, through El Cousejo, [descended into the 
valley and bed of the Tuy, which I again traversed upwards 
of five and twenty times before reaching Las Coucuisas, 
atthe foot of the mountains which separate the vallies of 
Aragoa from that of Caracas. On the summits of these moun- 
tains | once more felt the grateful influence of cold, once more 
saw valhies dark and deep without rivers or lakes, and viewed 
Caracas at ihe distance of twenty miles, presenting an ap- 
pearance the most beautiful and interesting. | descended 
towards this charming valley with a mynd full of all the 
9 wonders 
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wonders I had seen ;_ and, finally, having left a brother in Cara. 
cas, | entered my residence there with feelings somewhat similar 
to those which a traveller experiences when after a long absence 
he visits his native home. 

Thus have we traversed a smal] but interesting portion of the 
continent of America. Every where we have found a fer- 
tile soil, and, except in particular spots upon the coast, a pure 
andhealthy air. LEven the unwholesomeness of these situations 
is compensated by their exuberant fertility, and by the 
gradual adaptation of the inhabitants to the atmosphere in 
which they live. With litle labour man here earns an easy 
subsistence, and the industrious European bas never failed tw 
acquire in time a certain portion of opulence andease. Let us 
recapitulate some of the more obvious particulars, and add 
others as they may occur to our rewembrance. We will then 
examine what bas retarded, and long will retard, the progress of 
this country towards that perfection which some of its ad- 
mmirers so ardently contemplate. 

We land at La Guayra, A heavy surf breaks along the 
shore, and we are obliged to watch the swelling of the waves to 
leap upon the wharf. Flocks of grey pelicans float upon the 
waves, from which they rise at intervals, and then plunge down 
upon their prey. We notice the fius of sharks above the 
water, whilst people are carelessly swimming near the wharf, 
andare told, that, by a sacred charm, these voracious fish have 
no power to do burt between the two small capes that sbelter 
the road of La Guayra. When we are farther credibly in- 
formed, that accidents never do occur; being heretics, we 
attribute it to the constaut noise of the breakers, and agitation 
of the water. 

From La Guayra to Puerto Cabello, high mountains border 
all the coast: rising, generaliy, immediately from the sea, 
At intervals, rich valleys open, and the sides of the mountains 
are covered with the finest trees, whilst their opposite slopes 
towards the interior are bate, or covered ouly with inferior 
timber. ‘The average height of thischain of mouatainsis about 
four thousand five hundred feet above the level of the sea, al- 
though the peak, which rises to the eastward and behind La 
Guayrta, is upwards of eight thousand feet high. In this town, 
closely confined by steep bills, we do not stop longer than is 
necessary to taste the tropical fruits; or perhaps to visit a wild 
glen which bounds it to the eastward, aud to bathe im the cool 
stream, which there pours dowa from the hills. We pass the 
pleasant village of Macuta,a mile from La Guayra, and soon 
look down upon it, from the height of a thousand fect. We 
ascend, and, on the mountain tops, the European breathes wih 
delight, the cool air of his native country between the tro- 
pics. We go on foot, and smile at the idea of a bad road form- 
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ing a defence to a great country. How charming is the view 
of the valley of Caracas at the dawn of day, w hen the mists 
slowly rising unveil the prospect, and linger in the form of 
white clouds on the tops of the surrounding hills! We 
descend to the town, and pause auew to make our observa- 
tions. 

Four leagues to the eastward of Caracas, on a gentle emi- 
nence, from which springs gush forth, stands a pleasant 
village, originally inhabited entircly by Indians. To the west- 
ward, on the other hand, on the opposite side of the Gaayra, 
ina small recess of the mountains, a white church tower, 
surrounded by huts, points out an establishment, formed 
by the missionaries, All throughout the valley are planta- 
tions of sugar, coffee, and maize. Irrigation is w ell understood, 
and its general use is favoured by the nature of the ground, 
which constantly slopes towards the cast. The water is led 
in channels, from the upper parts of the stream, along the sides 
of the hills, and afterwards distributed throughout the fields. 
The same system is practised at the plantations on the Tuy, 
near Las Coucuisas, at La Victoria, and in the valliesof Aragoa. 
The use of the plough is unknown. All work is done with the 
spade and the hoe, and chiefly by slaves. The lighter work is 
performed by Indians, and free labourers, which last class is in- 
creasing rapidly. 

Maize and plantains form the basis of their food, to which 
are added, beef and garlick. The maize is generally eaten 
in the form of cakes, being first soaked, deprived of the husk, 
and then ground, or rather rubbed into a moist paste, by 
means of a roller, and a smoothed curved slab of stone. This 
operation falls to the lot of the women. Beef seldom exceeds 
two-pence sterling per pound, although sometimes, for several 
days together, there is none to be procured, owing to the 
want of regularity in the supplies from the interior, or the 
droughts in summer, when herbage cannot be procured along 
the road. The meat, when meant to be kept, is, in a man- 
ner, torn in long slips from the bone, soaked in strong brine,and 
then hung over poles in the open air,to dry. Atevery butchery, 
flocks of carrion-vultures, of a disgusting appearance, re- 
gularly attend, and being seldom molested, become nearly 
tame. ‘To them is committed the task of picking the bones, 
and removing ail the offal, which otherwise, with the indolence 
of the inhabitants, would, in this climate, soon become intole- 
rable. Poultry is scarce and dear; a Spanish dollar being 
frequently the price of a common fowl. Mutton is unknown. 
Although this country has been colonized for nearly three 
centurics, tl e sheep has not yet been introduced upon these 
mountains, where it could not fail to multiply rapidly. The 
flesh of goats is used instead ; which, although sufficiently pa- 
Vol. 52. 4H latable 
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latable when young, can never be compared for flavour, deli- 
cacy, and nutriment, with that of the sheep. Fish are seldom 
procured good at Caracas. It is a journey of six or eight 
hours for aslave from the coast ; which, in this climate, when 
added to other necessary delays, seldom fails to deprive 
them of their flavour. The mode of cooking isentirely Spanish, 
oil and garlick being necessary ingredients in most dishes, and 
both being imported, in large quantities, for that purpose, 
There is a dispensation from the pope, for eating meat in Lent, 
and on fast days, on account of the difficulty of procuring fish, 
in many parts of the interior. 

At the close of all entertainments, great quantities of 
sweetmeats are used, of which the creoles are exceedingly fond. 
In lieu of sweetmeats, the common people use coarse sugar, 
in the form of loaves, called papelon. It is also customary at 
feasts,even at the best tables, for the guests to pocket fruits 
and other articles as 1 have witnessed to my great surprise. 
Although, generally, a sober race, on these occasions, they 
drink liberally of strong liquors, ia bumpers, to each other, or 
to favourite political tosis; a custom which they appear 
io have borrowed from the English. This they do standing up, 
or walking about, recurring to the table, at intervals. Mean- 
time the ladies sit mingled with them, or in a contiguous aparte 
ment, the doors of which are open. 

In a word, the general manners and customs of the province 
are those of Spain, by no means improved by crossing the 
Atlantic, or by the mixture of Indian and negro blood with 
that of the first conquerors. It may be laid down, as an 
axiom, that wherever there is slavery, there is corruption of 
manners. There is a reaction of evil trom the oppressed to the 
oppressor, from the slave to his master. Here it has been 
weakened, by the general milduess observed towards domestic 
slaves; but it has not been destroyed, and, even should slavery 
be finally abolished, its influence over private life will long be 
felt. After great debates, the importation of slaves has been 
forbidden by the new legislature ; although many still remain 
of opinion, that they are necessary to the prosperity of the 
country. During my stay at La Guayra, a vessel arrived from 
the coast, of Afiica, with negroes: but as she had sailed pre- 
viously to the passing of the prohibitory law, they were allowed 
to be landed, and were sold inmediately, at more than three 
hundred dollars each, upon an average. 

In general, the owners of slaves ave little anxious how they 
are supported, provided they perform the usual oflices, and make 
their appearance on certain occasions of ceremony. ‘This is a 
great source of dishonesty. Whenever a slave can by any 
means make up the sum of three hundred doilars to his owner, 
he is free. He is not even obliged to give this sum at once, but 
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may pay it in single dollars, or half dollars, until the amount 
be complete. A slave has also the liberty of seeking a new 
master, and may go about to sell himself. ‘These, and 
other regulations, tend, in some measure, to alleviate the 
evils of slavery, and still more to evince, by their beneficial 
effects, how much preferable would be its complete aboli- 
tion. 

Almost the whole commerce of the country is carried on by 
Europeans, Spaniards, and by Islenos, or Islanders, from 
the Canaries. ‘They buy and sell, are the merchants and the 
shopkeepers in all the towns. A spirit of anion, and frequent- 
ly, an impenetrable provincial dialect, binds them together, 
and gives them great advantages in all their transactions. 
The European, who expects to see a number of purchasers in 
competition, is frequently surprised to find only one or two, 
until the bargain being completed, the whole who were in- 
terested in it, appear. ‘The natives of the country, so far from 
considering this transaction of their affairs by strangers as a 
reproach to their indolence, turn it into a source of national 
pride. “ The Americans,” say they, “ have no need to go to 
Europe ; but it plainly appears, that Europeans have need of us. 
Weare not, like them, obliged to hawk our commodities over 
half the globe. Our rich and abundant products draw them 
hither, and convert them into our servants.” In this manner 
reason the Chinese, vain of their supposed superiority over all 
mankind. And inthis manner might argue the savages of the 
South Seas, who behold Europeans visiting them, but who never 
visit Europe. 

The manners of the towns, and in the interior, differ greatly, 
or rather they belong to different periods in the progress of 
society. After passing the great chain of mountains which 
borders all this coast, from the gulph of Venezuela to that of 
Paria, we come to immense plains, devoid of trees, known by the 
general name of Las Llanos, or the Plains. Beyond them 
are other ridges of high mountains, which the traveller be- 
holds rising gradually above the horizon, like land when first 
discovered at sea. These plains afford pasturage to innumerable 
cattle, the proprietors of which reside in the great towns, leaving 
them to the care of slaves, or people of colour. Hence a popu- 
lation is rapidly forming of a character wholly different from 
that of the immediate descendants of Europeans, or the 
natives of the coast. A bold and lawless race, accustomed to 
be always on horse-back, and living nearly in a state of 

nature, wanders over these plains. Among them are Many pros 
fessed robbers, who render travelling dangerous, and are already 
beginning to form into small bands. ‘They live almost 
entirely ou the flesh of cattle, without regarding to whom they 
belong ; killing an animal at every meal, and after satisfying 
tH 2 their 
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their hunger, leaving the remainder of the carease to the birds 
of prey and the wild animals of the desert. These men are 
well known, and frequently pointed out in the villages, but the 
inefficacy of the Jaws Jeaves them at liberty, until some act 
of uncommon atrocity excites the attention of the magistrates, 
Even after being seized, they frequently make their escape, 
either through the carelessness of their keepers, or the delays 
of justice; and return with increased avidity to their former 
mode of life. 

In the villages and small towns thinly scattered over these 
plains, great dissoluteness of morals prevails. ‘The mixture of 
races is a source of endless corruption, to which are joined a 
climate inducing indolence and voluptuousness, and the total 
absence of all refined methods of passing time away. The 
highest delight both to women and men, is to swing about in 
their hammocks, and smoke cigars. Gambling to excess, and 
tormenting of bulls, are their principal amusements. Re- 
ligion has no beneficial effect upon their morals ; if they com- 
mit sins, they confess them and are forgiven. ‘To all this is 
joined an apathy which is astonishing. Liveliness forms no part 
of their character ; on the contrary, they generelly speak in a 
mild and drawling tone, which gives the highest idea of indiffe- 
rence, and almost of adisinclination to the trouble of opening 
their mouths. When alittle animated, however, this softness 
in the voice of the women, it must be confessed, is not unpleas- 
ing, until its monotony becomes tiresome to the ear of an 
European. 

L have not entered into a detail of the various races which 
people this country, as they are composed of the same materials 
which exist tn all the Spanish colonies of South America; 
and have been frequently and accurately described. Over all, 
as is well known, until very lately, the Luropean was con- 
sidcred as pre-eminent, frequently without any just cause. 
Next inrank were the creoles, or descendants of European 
parents, and then a long succession of the various shadcs of 
mixture with Indian or African blood. The late revolutions in 
this country have abolished some of these distinctions, and 
seem likely in time to destroy still more; the probable conse. 
quences of which are worthy of serious attention. 


UTILITY OF FISH. 








ZISH is not thought to be food of sufficient substance and 
support for the robust male, and hard working classes. It 
may be so, asa constant or frequent diet ; but to children, 
woinen, the valetudinary, the sedentary, and the aged, it is well 
suited, and equally salutary and agreeable. 


That 
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That ancient and authoritative regulation which made the 
seas and ocean tributary to the Christian population of Europe, 
for nearly two-sevenths of the animal food it should .con- 
sume, was perhaps a well considered political combination, 
still more than a religious observance, suited to secure ad- 
vantages to both. To it, it is probable, is owing the disco- 
very of the western half of the habitable globe: to some 
catcher of sprats, or fisher for sardignes, or anchovies, was 
first suggested the hope of a move prolitic, though distant shoal, 
which the teeming banks of Newfoundiand bave so completely 
rewarded. 

Whenever the madness of low and selfish ambition, and the 
folly of national and inordinate cupidity, shall be cured by 
punishunent and suffering, or lessened by the light of reason, 
and the due iniluence of religion, the numbers of man- 
kind may be expected so to increase, that the vast stores 
of the waters must be biought in aid of the productions of 
the terraqueous soil, atleast in Europe ; let us begin at once 
to find and use them. Fish is not a substitute for farinace- 
ous food, but its use tends greatly to lessen the consump. 
tion of fiesh meats; which still limit, and compete too 
much with the action and productions of the plough in this 
island. In the progression from the thinly seatiered state of 
savage or rude society, herds, flocks, aud extensive pastures 
necessarily give way to the plough and the sickle; to 
the culiivation of grain and roots, which on an equal 
breadth of soil employ and support so many more of human 
beings. 

At this time, about Slbs. of prime fresh fish maght be offered 
to all classes at the average of Ilb. of meat. 

Let it not be objected, that fish is a diet too democratic: it 
is true, that the poorest parishic ner otf St Giles’s, or Spitalfields, 
nay eat his macharel in the same perfection, and with equal 
enjoyment, as the proudest peer of St. James's, or Blooms 
bury ; and that neither can find, or need to seek, when in its 
season and perfection of freshuess, a more agreeable or appeti- 
tive relection, 

Dut fish requives sauce /—indeed, it more requires sense — 
The river Gauges yields a fish which the most luxurious 
emigrant to the epicurean city of Calcutta, eats greedily, 
with the simple addition of plain hot water, seasoned only 
with a pinch of salt. With mackarel it may be nearly 
the same; butter, the only sauce in use, is altogether un- 
necessary. 

Cod and baddock, and all the simple white fish, may, by the 
assistauce of the gridiron and the frying pan,—and still 
beiter, in the mode of bouillie and soup, or when cold, in 
Yiose of souse or sallad, be eaten with suflicient, and in- 
deed 
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deed keen relish, without expensive sauces, or adjuncts of 
any kind ; neither butter, nor oysters, soy, nor anchovies, are 
requisite. 





INTERESTING TRIAL, 


———— 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, WesrMinster, June 12. 
WAGER ON THE LIFE OF BUONAPARTE. 


N R. Littledale and Mr. Brougham were this day heard in 
support of the conditional rule for a new trial in this 
case, which was obtained, last term, by Mr. Parke. They 
contended, that the contract entered into by the parties 
could neither be considered in the light of an annuity or of 
an insurance on the life of Buonaparte, but simply as a 
bona fide wager, not comprising any principle of a political 
or immoral nature ; and, therefore, as had often been decided, 
a fit subject of action. Mr, Littledale particularly argued, 
that the court ought to decide on the nature of the bet, as 
evinced by specific terms on which it was made, and without 
any reference to the antecedent conversation, which had been 
disclosed on thetrial. 

The learned judges then delivered their sentiments, seria- 
tim. They were unanimously of opinion, that, on a wager, 
similar to that which had so long occupied their atten- 
tion, an action could not be sustained, as, from the antece- 
dent conversation, in which the probability of Buonaparie’s 
assassination, in the then state of the continent was spoken 
of; and the very inadequate sum given for what might 
be termed an annuity, it was most clear, that a violent 
death, and not one in the course of nature, must have 
been contemplated, therefore the wager was decisively 
against sound policy and morality. These antecedent con- 
siderations, the court held, were proper to be coniemplated 
in coming to a decision on the subsequent contract. A 
wager, on which an action might be sustained, must plainly 
appear to involve no considerations of public policy—nothing 
which could lead to immorality or indecency. But the 
present wager undoubtedly was not of that neutral descrip- 
tion. The cases quoted, particularly those of Andrews 
and Hearne, and Lord March and Pigot, were not to govern 
the court now. If those cases were to be tried in the present 
times, after the consideration the court had given to the sub- 
ject, they would not have permitted the actions to have been 
sustained, ‘That the wager had a political and immoral ten- 
dency 
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dency was clear ; for, if one individual were allowed to make 
a wager of this kind, it was equally open for 1000 persons to 
do the same—and thus, on the one hand, an interest was created 
in the death of the individual, by the worst of means; and, 
on the other, a powerful interest was given for the preservation 
of the life of an enemy, even if he invaded the country. 
The wager was also illegal in this point of view, that it 
must necessarily create in a foreign potentate, feelings of the 
greatest irritation against this country, if he found that such 
wagers were made here, and sustained by the courts of 
law. Their lordships reprobated strongly the custom of 
bringing causes of wagers before the court, by which much 
of its valuable time was taken up; and Mr. Justice Bai- 
ley particularly observed, that such cases ought not to be 
argued ‘till the court had nothing else to do.—Rule dis- 
charged. 





BAPTIST MISSIONARIES. 


[From Mr. Scott’s Sermon.] 


Gladly take the opportunity to repeat, and in some points 

. correct, astatement which I formerly made, and which 
obtained an unexpected publicity, respecting the senior of 
these missionaries, Dr. Carey—a man with whom I seem to 
myself, through the medium of “ my own friends, and my 
father’s friends,” to have been familiar from my early days. 
As to his not altogether “ following with us,” [ must say, 
wherever such merit appears, Tvos Rutulusve fuit, nullo dise 
crimine habebo. "Till 24 years of age, I believe, he pursued 
the humble trade of a shoe-maker, in a very obscure situa- 
tion. After this he was called to the ministry in his own con- 
hexion: and, by his sermons and publications, gave the 
first impulse to those more recent missionary exertions, 
which now so much engage the atiention of the Christian 
world. In 1793, he himself went out to Bengal, where he 
has since been, in Dr. Buchanan's words, “ the protestant 
missionary in the north of India, following the steps of the late 
Mr. Swartz in the south ; in orienta! and classical learning, 
his superior, and not inferior in laborious study and Chris- 
tian zeal.” There again, he gave the first impulse to the 
great work of the translation of the scriptures now carry 
ing on: and he has himself long been employed, with ac- 
knowledged competency, in transfusing the sacred records 
from the original tongues, into Beugalee, Shanscrit, &c.— 
Besides translations of the scriptures, he is the anthor of 
copious grammars of the Shanscrit, Bengalec, and Mabratta 
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‘Janguages (the first, 900 pages 4to.), and, “ of various other 
useful publications in oriental literature.” 

On the“establishment of the college of Fort William, by 
Marquis Wellesley, he was first appointed ‘teacher, and after 
wards professor of Benyalee and Shanscrit, jin that institu. 
tion : and whoever will-be-.at the pains to tart to Dr. Bucha 
nan’s Memoir, (p. 82, &c.) may there read an official speech of 
his’ (the first delivered by an Kuropean in’ the Shanserit 
tongue), made before the governor’ general on! a_ public 
occasion, which, for enlightened views, and dignified elo. 
quence, could do no discredit to the first characters in Britain, 
The following statement | lately heard from the mouth of 
the secretary to the Baptist mission. “ We now expend 
between 6000]. and 7000). afnualiy,; on the mission and 
translations: ‘one half of which sum is furnished by three 
individuals—the men who dothe work ! The missionaries, 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward, earn considerably more than 
10001. a year each, by their literary labours; and they throw 
the whole into the common fund of the-missien !” ’ 

Let who will sneer at such men, I must declare, with the 
Jate eminent Bishop Hurd, when he had but pictured mis 
sionaries like these to his imagination, “ Ll am humbled 
before ‘such virtue ; or rather I adore the grace ot God ip 
Christ Jesus, which is able to produce suclt examples of it, in 
our degenerate world.” 





A RAT TRAP. 
By a Member of the Bath and West of England Society. 


JATS are sucha destructive vermin, and so peculiarly mis- 
chievous to the farmer, that every attempt to diminish 
their numbers must be acceptable. The number may not only 
be diminished, but their species in a great measure annihilated, 
by the following easy method: 


Let the out-house, or other apartment infested with rats, 
be carefully examined, and a!l the apertures by which they 
enter closed, except one or two, in the most convenient 
situations. These may be enlarged a little, and rendered 


more commodious; then let a trap door be fitted to each, 


with a long string attached to it, so that the doors may be 
closed in a moment. The chamber immediately becomes 
what may very properly be termed a gigantic rat trap ; inte 


which the vermin may, in a few days, be decoyed in the 
greatest numbers, by suffering them to feed thereia undis- 
turbed. If books of receipts may be credited, the rat is as 
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partial to the smell of anise as the cat to that of valerian ; 
it will therefore be advisable not only to feed them regu- 
larly, a certain number of days with that kind of food, for 
which they have shewn the greatest avidity, but to impreg- 
nate it with their favourite odour. If there be thousands 
ia the neighbourhood, they may thus be soow allared to the 
place of execution, and the work of slaughter commence 
atthe most convenient opportunity for the farmer and his 
meu. 

The trap doors beiwg closed, it will be impossible for a 
single rat to escape; and his enemy having him fally im his 
power, nothing more is necessary than for the farmer to 
adopt the easiest and most merciful manner of putting them 
to death, which, perhaps, would be, to let dowo a chafing- 
dish of lighted charcoal among them, into which some lamps 
of brimstone may, from a distance, be safely conveyed. The 
windows being now closed, it is presumed the whole would 
very soon be quiet. 

Some caution may be necessary in entering the place.— 
The windows and doors should first be thrown wide open, 
and a large fan or corm winnow made use of to dissipate the 
noxious vapeur of the brimstone, and the rats should all be 
thrown into water, or some other effectual method taken 
to prevent a revival, which might in some instances probably 
take place, were they to be all thrown upon a dung-hill. 

Atthe end of the year the same process might again be 
had recourse to. If this were to be adopted as a general 
practice throughout the kingdom in one particular day (and 
no day could be better than Shrove Tuesday) a rat would be as 
great a rarity as any of Polito’s wild beasts. 


SCOTCH CLERGY LIVINGS. 





¢ consequence of a recent decision in the court of Teinds 
(Tythes), in Edinburgh, none of the established clergy of 
Scotland will bave a smaller stipend than 150l. sterling, and 
8l. Gs. Sd. for commution elements, besides a manse and glebe 
in the parish. 


——__.. — . —— 


A QUESTION, by R. SIMPSON, of TRELOWN. 








T is required to determine at what rate per seeond a cannon 
would secoil, weighing 5000lb. it being at free liberty to 
move, giving a tweuty-four pound shot an uniform velocity, at 
the rate of 400 feet per second. 
Vol. 52. 4I Answer, 
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Answer, by F. Chapple, of Coldridge, to his own Enigma, inserted the 18th of 
November, 
EAUTY’s charms can all subdue, 
Vanquishing king and peasant tuo. 














Answer, by F Davey, of St. Ewe, to F. Strike’s Rebus, inserted March +, 


OUR rebus, Sir, will make appear 
The plant ERINGO, its quite clear. 


*+* Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s. 
gate; T.Sherwill,at Plympton school; J. Postlethwaite, of the royal ma. 
rines; J. Ryan, Stonehouse; J. W. of Charmouth; and a Cornish trades. 
man. 





Answer, by J. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, to the Charade, inserted 
April 6. 


TIS LIVERPOOL, in Lancashire, 
Will make your sea-port town appear. 


+*+ We have received the like answer from Harriet Bowsher, of Bland. 
ford; W. Terry, Plymouth; B. Belcher; J. Newland, Holbeton academy; 
TT. Sherwell, at Plympton school; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate ; I. Ste. 

hens, of Wareham; J. Sansom, of Poole; H. Welsford, of Crediton; F. L. 
Ve sey, of Rackenford; H. I. P. of Castle Cary; J. W. of Charmouth; 
W. C. Treffry; J. Chapple, Coldridge; J. Bullen, of Iminster; and 
J. Davey, of St. Ewe. 


An ANAGRAM, by F. Ryan, of Stonehouse. 


yo ye: gents. aright transpos’d, 
A 


\ sort of sale will be disclos’d. 





A REBUS, by 7. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston. 


Y first if you wish to relate, 
Two-sixth a number explicate ; 
An animal you'll next explore; 
A king that reign’d in days of yore; 
One-half of a well-known disease |! 
You'll tor my last shew if you please: 
Combine the parts, and then will you, 
Mystery’s interpreter, Sirs, view. 





An ENIGMA, éy J. CHAPPLE, of Coldridge. 


To conclusion ev’ry project bring, 

Uplift the lowly, and debase the king; 
Empires create, lay mighty conqu’rors low, 
Heal sorrow’s wound, and wipe the tear of woe. 
The Grecian cities, fallen to decay, 

And once-fam’d temples, mark my ruthless sway, 
‘The ruin‘d castle, and the tott’ring tow’r, 
Give striking proofs of my destructive power. 


9 POETRY. 
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ADDRESS TO WOMAN. 


From the Italian.—By Miss Seward. 


ESIGNED for peace, and soft delight, 
For tender love, and pity mild, 
O seek not thou the craggy height, 
The howling main, the desart wild! 


Stay in the shelter’d valley low, 
Where calmly blows the fragrant airy 
But shun the mountain’s stormy brow, 
For darken’d winds are raging there. 


The rufian man endures the strife 
Of tempests herce, and furious seas ; 
Ah! better guard thy transient life, 
Woman, thou rosy child of ease! 


Rash man, for glory’s fading wreath, 
Provokes his early, timeless doom, 
Seeksevery varied form of death, 
And desperate hastens to the tomb; 


But thou, O gentlest! what can rend, 
With cruel grief, thy panting heart? 
Nor Heaven, nor man, dost thou ottend, 
What fancied woes can dread impart? 


Ah! surely, on thy primal day ! 

Great nature smil’d in kindest mood, 
Suspended held the bloody fray, 

And hush’d the wind, and smouth’ d the flood! 


While man, who lives a life of pain, 
Was with a soul vindictive born, 

Loud winds blew round hin, and the rain 
Beat furious on his wintry morn, 


But thou, beneath a vernal sky, 

What distant tempest wakes thy fears? 
Why does that soft, that trembling eye 
Gleam thro’ a crystal film ot tears. 


Stay in the vale; no wild affright 
Shall cross thy path, nor sullen care; 
But go not to the craggy height, 

The dark, loud winds are raging there! 








TO-MORROW, 
[From Miss Johnson’s Poems.) 


OW high-reflected radiance richly warms 
The blue horizun with vermilion streaks, 
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And of to-morrow’s renovated charms 
Propitiously the evening glory speaks. 
But why, O hope! will thy confiding heart 
To-morrow’s pledge so credulously trust? 
Deceitful as to-day will she depart, 
Like her to ev’ry previous vaunt unjust. 
Yet hope’s enchantment robes the distant scene, 
Fair seems to-morrow in perspective view, 
False will she be,.as former days have been, 
But tho’ the dream deceive, its bliss is tue: 
And still shall expectation fondly say, 
‘To-morrow will be better than to-day. 





—<—$——— 


ON VIEWING THE PEAK OF PARNASSUS. 
[From Lord Byron’s Poem’s.] 


! Thou Parnassus, whom I now survey, 
Not im the frenzy of a dreamer’s eye, 
Not in the fabied landscape of a lay, 
But soaring snow-clad thro’ thy native sky, 
In the wild pomp of mountain majesty ! 
What marvel if [ thus essay to sing? 
The humblest of thy pilgrims, passing by, 
Would gladly woo thine echoes with his string, ; 
Tho’ from thy heights no more one muse will wave her wing. 


Oft have I dream’d of thee! whose glorious name 
Who knows not, Knows not man’s divinest love; 
And now I view thee, "tis, alas, with shame 
That I in fruitless accents must adore. 
When I recount thy worshippers of yore, 
I tremble, and-can only bend the knee, 
Nor raise my voice, nor vainly dare to soar, 
But gaze beneath thy cloudless canopy 
In silent joy to think at last [ look un thee. 


Tho’ here no more Apollo haunts his grot, 
And then the muses’ seat, art now their grave, 
Some gentile spirit still pervades the spot, 
Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the cave, 
And glides with glossy fuot o’er yon melcdious wave. 


ON LEAVING BEECH COTTAGE, BUCKS. 


DIEU to the village, adiew to the cot! 
And shall I then never revisit the sput 

That clings to remembrance with fondest delay, 
Thro’ the dreams of the night, and the cares of the day ? 
O yes, I could hope to behold it again, 
Tho’ my prospects were sad, and hopes were in vain ; 
For the rose’s sweet colour remains when "tis dead, 
When its blushes are gone, and its splendour is fled. 


Yes, yes, I will hope that again I shall hear 
‘The voices of friends to remembrance tu dear ; 
And still do I hope, that again I shall sce 

‘The smiles that once gave a sweet welcome to me. 
And yet how I fear to revisit the spot, 

To steal thro’ the village, to gaze un the cot; 

For the pleasure and rapture that swell in my heart 
Cannot equal the anguish I feel when we part, 
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